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Self  Portrait,  John  Wilson 


untitled 

Ginsburg,  you  are  dead  &  I  am  twenty, 

and  I  am  unsure  how  to  think 

about  either  one  of  these  facts. 

I  have  a  head  cold. 

I  am  enjoying  the  air  and  light  around  me 

through  muted  and  damp  senses. 

I  am  seated  beneath  great  sweet  trees 

thinking  of  my  beloved 

saying  your  name  three  times  fast: 

"Allen  Ginsburg — Allen  Ginsburg — Allen  Ginsburg. 

Isn't  his  name  just  nice?" 

The  rolling,  lolling  syllables  delightfully  disabling  our  tongues. 

I  have  looked  toward  your  words  awed  and  puzzled,  Allen  Ginsburg. 

Bukowski  accused  you  of  mewing, 

but  if  that's  accurate,  I'd  say  your  purr, 

at  the  last,  was  just  as  loud  as  any  howl. 

I  am  twenty;  you  are  dead. 

Dare  I  use  your  death  for  my  own  poetics? 

I  burned  poems  of  yours  beneath  these  trees 

on  the  day  you  were  buried,  and  threw  prayers 

at  this  same  sky. 

I  remember  my  father  speaking  slowly 

of  the  first  time  he  saw  you  on  the  street. 

He  had  never  seen  poet-flesh  before, 

but  there  you  were:  plain  as  hair  or  lamp  or  floor, 

smile  small  and  hands  in  pockets  —  almost  awkward. 

And  it  delighted  him  that  you  were  just  a  person. 

Just  a  poet  person,  ALLEN  GINSBURG. 

I  write  &  shriek  &  grin. 

Your  death  is  heavy  to  me  sometimes  and 

sometimes  the  heaviness  helps. 

How  is  heaven,  Allen  Ginsburg? 

You  were  surrounded  by  old  friends  and  lovers  on  your  so-called  deathbed, 

so  the  papers  said. 


And  now  the  skies  are  telling  me  you  are  surrounded  by  friends  and  lovers 
again. 

When  the  rain  falls  just  now, 

I  decide  it's  you  that  sends  it: 

the  sweat  of  angels,  dancing  madly, 

wings  &  arms  &  legs  all  tangled  with  yours. 

Wet  dancing  poetry-drops  from  the  sky. 


I  laugh  again  —  my  hair  is  wet  &  the  notebook's  wet. 

Your  poems  are  wet  and  the  earth  is  wet. 

You're  dead  &  done,  and  I  am  twenty 

in  the  rain,  writing  poems  &  proudly  praying, 

steadying  myself  with  the  certainty  that  I  am  capable  of  creation 

and  may  just  be  capable  of  even  more. 

I  am  wishing  that  you'll  rest  in  peace,  and 
that  I  will  live  in  frenzy. 

Allen  Ginsburg,  you  are  dead  and  I  am  twenty, 

and  I  am  growing  surer  by  the  minute  that  things  are 

as  they're  meant  to  be. 

You  have  fed  the  world  some  of  your  secret  soul 

and  the  world  is  thankful  for  it. 

You  have  been  made  saintly  and 

that  has  made  me  brave. 

I  see  which  words  are  meant  for  loss  and 

which  are  meant  to  save. 

I  bless  your  words  &  deeds  &  heart,  and 

dream  of  soulful,  wordy  fights. 

I  kiss  your  words  first  &  then  my  own,  and 

swiftly  say  goodnight. 

-Glenny  Brock 


Moss  Beach,  California  1958 

We  have  come  here  to  fish 

as  my  father  did  in  his  boyhood 
and  he  tells  me  of  our  history 
and  my  right  to  the  cove. 
Here,  on  this  rocky  shelf, 
jutting  into  the  ocean 
like  a  boxer's  chin, 

he  wants  to  teach  me  lessons 
learned  at  his  father's  harsh  hands. 

The  shovel  cuts  into  coarse  and  dirty  sand 
and  lays  its  cold  watery  load 
at  my  feet. 
This  is  the  part  I  hate. 
My  frozen  fingers  stumble 

over  jagged  rocks  and  broken  shells 
as  I  search  for  elusive  pile  worms, 
those  delicacies 

the  fish  find  irresistible. 
Another  shovel  full,  and  another, 
and  then  he  stoops 

to  help  me  do  my  job. 

He  knows  how  sandpaper  soil 
hurts  cold  hands 

and  diverts  me  with  lore  of  the  cove: 
how  these  worms  thick  as  fingers 
awoke  one  night 

and  slowly  marched  by  thousands 
toward  the  moonlit  shore; 
of  the  doomed  lovers 

who  plunged  hand  in  hand  into  the  roiling  surf 
and  swim  on  eternally  shifting  tides; 
of  the  doctor  who  sat  in  his  house  on  the  bluff 
and  wrote  hundreds  of  hymns 

as  the  distant  breakers  sang  their  muted  roar 
to  the  broken  reef. 


We  walk  slowly  on  seaweed-slippery  rocks 
to  the  channels  filling  with  fish 

and  drop  our  baited  hooks  into  the  water. 
We  fish  and  fight  the  rising  tide  together 
for  two  hours  or  more 

and  when  the  blind  hammering  waves 
finally  reach  my  chest  and  shoulders 
he  leads  me  back  to  shore. 

We  sit  on  the  rocks  and  clean  our  catch, 
feeding  fish  heads  to  the  raucous  gulls. 

He  stops  and  looks  at  me. 

Timing  is  everything,  he  says. 
I  think  he  speaks  of  fishing. 

-David  J.  Smith 


Ozymandias,  John  Irons 


TurkeyNeck  and  the  Peanut  Man 

When  the  honey  suckled 

in  my  Small  southern  town,  TurkeyNeck — 

harmless,  hallucinating — 

tramped  his  beat  about  the  streets. 
Frail  and  black  he  walked, 

whispering  in  and  out  our  air, 

impervious  to  whistling  truckboys 

&  cautious  children  with  fine  white  parents  &  velvet  on. 

Around  the  same  time,  the  legless  Peanut  Man 

with  his  oily-brown  paper  bags  would  begin 

speaking  out  about  roasted,  boiled  &  Jesus. 
His  spot  on  the  corner  was  a  preacher's  paradise — 

close  enough  to  the  Methodists'  marble  steps, 

and  then  some  to  the  Baptists'  loose  change. 
I  awaited  their  annual  arrivals 

when  they  would  summon  the  warm  weather 

&  talk  the  crocuses  into  petalling. 

On  these  spring  Saturdays 

I'd  walk  with  my  daddy's  hand  to  Teebo's  for  omelets 
and  pass  right  by  TurkeyNeck  talking  at  the  Peanut  Man 
who  propelled  his  red  wagon  with  his  raw  black  knuckles 

&  never  thought  to  hurt  anyone  either 

because  he  would've  had  to  catch  them  first. 

Other  towns  only  had  one — 

we  had  a  pair  of  fixtures  orbiting  the  square; 
They  were  as  old  and  soaked  in  remembrance 

as  the  Junior  League  cookbook, 

Granny  Annie's  rum  balls,  or 

the  MacMillan  home  with  its 

superior  white  columns 

&  lazy,  well-fed  goldfish  in  the  pool. 

One  spring,  the  rumor  went  around  that 

TurkeyNeck  had  retired  into  winter. 
Ever  since,  the  smell  of  crocuses  has  stilled  my  mind 

with  an  image  of  a  styrofoam  Easter  cross,  laden  with  azaleas, 

the  smell  of  peanuts  after  breakfast, 
&  of  these  men  whose  faces  were  a  part  of  my  story 

before  I  could  tell  it. 

-Aimee  Cleckler 
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CORNSHUCKING 

In  the  sticky  summer 

afternoons  we  would 

shuck  corn 

under  the  stilted  pink  lagoon  house 

my  brother  and  I 

complaining  about  the  chore 

Grandmother's  barefootsteps 

creaking  kitchen  linoleum 

above; 

water  rushing  through 

old  sea  salt  rusted  pipes 

and  shrimpers  dragging 

their  nets 

through  the 

brackishness 

Green  husks  crunching 

in  our  grubby  child 

fingers 

silks  falling  from  the  ears 

like  hair  from 

Grandmother's  head 

Brushing  kernels 

clean, 

each  criticizing 

the  other's  technique 

Big  tin  bucket 

gradually 

filling 

Sun  slips 

away 

eight  o'clock 

Sweet  Silver  Queen  cobs 

naked  on  the  table 

-Liz  Godwin 


Picnic 

skillfully 

you  swing  your  newly  sharpened  sword 
to  my  naked  throat 

wholly  ineffective 

and  yet  I'll  swing  a  casual  dent  into  your 
Aryan  shield  with  a  single  kiss 

and  the  next  will  pierce  the  iron  armor 
of  your  breast 

then  religions  will  be  made 

and  empires  will  rise  and  fall  in  time  with  our  breathing 

when  we  are  gone  they'll  speak  of  us  as  gods  or  great  lovers 

and  they  will  say  that  you  fought  valiantly  for  your  side  of  the  picnic  cloth 

-Hunter  Monasco 
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You  're  Not  My  Real  Father,  Brad  Daly 


Fuck  MTV,  and  Fuck  You  To  o 

-David  Dorn 


ihe  telephone  rang  three  times 

before  Hank  decided  to  answer  it. 
He  always  hesitated  before  an- 
swering. 

"Is  Hank  there?" 

"Freddie,  you  bastard.  This  is 
Hank." 

"Oh  shit,  you  sound  gruff.  What 
the  hell  is  wrong  with  you?" 

"I'm  hungover,"  Hank  said.  He 
leaned  forward  with  his  hand 
stretched  across  his  forehead. 

"Well,  I  am  coming  up  there." 
Freddie  hung  up. 

Hank  rubbed  his  face.  "Shit,"  he 
thought,  "  I  haven't  shaved  in  a 
week...  but  so  what." 

He  heard  the  door  downstairs 
close  and  footsteps  on  wooden 
stairwell  outside  of  his  apartment. 
Then  he  heard  a  rapid  knock  on 
his  door. 

"Hell,  come  on  in!"  he  yelled. 

"Okay,  buddy  we  gotta  talk," 
Freddie  said.  He  paused,  then 
said,  "hey  you  gotta  beer?" 

"Yeah.  Go  get  us  both  one." 

"You  gotta  drink  away  a  hang- 
over," Freddie  called  out  from  the 
kitchen. 

"What  the  hell  else  did  you 
think  I  was  doing?"  Hank  laughed. 
He  pulled  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it. 
He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa 
slumped  over  and  rubbed  his 
eyes.  He  hoped  that  Freddie  had 
forgotten  about  the  deal  they  had 


made  the  night  before. 

Freddie  brought  him  the  beer. 
'You  want  me  to  open  that  for 
you?"  he  asked. 

"Sure"  Hank  said,  waving  his 
hand  up  at  Freddie. 

Freddie  placed  the  bottle  top  in 
his  mouth  and  bit  down  on  the 
cap  of  the  bottle.  He  jerked  down 
on  it  and  the  cap  came  off.  He  spit 
the  cap  onto  the  floor  and  handed 
the  bottle  to  Hank. 

Hank  watched  as  Freddie  took 
out  a  cigarette  and  placed  it  in  the 
gap  in  his  mouth  where  his  front 
teeth  had  been.  Hank  saw  the 
missing  tooth  as  a  sign  that 
Freddie  had  lived  a  little  harder 
than  he  had.  Freddie  had  fought 
his  way  through  life,  not  figura- 
tively but  literally.  Things  didn't  go 
his  way  and  the  s.o.b.  found 
someone  who  he  could  knock  on 
the  floor  or  off  the  balcony,  what- 
ever. 

"Hell,  you  never  fight.  You  lay 
here  on  this  sofa  and  watch  TV 
drunk,  smoking  cigarettes  and  all 
that.  You  don't  do  shit,  boy." 

"Yeah,  I  guess  you're  right," 
Hank  said.  He  leaned  forward 
with  is  hands  folded  together  he 
tapped  both  sides  of  his  nose  with 
his  fingers.  He  had  a  fairly  good 
life,  no  doubt  about  it  maybe  a 
little  violence  wouldn't  hurt  him 
too  badly.  Then    he  looked  at 
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Freddie  who  blankly  stared  at  the 
beer  bottle. 

"Look,  Hank,  I  know  you  don't 
know  me  well  but  I  have  had  my 
dealings  with  that  bastard  across 
the  street  many  times.  I  can  take 
him.  Hell  you  can  too." 

Hank  scratched  his  crotch  and 
took  a  good  swig  at  his  beer.  True 
the  guy  had  owed  him  that  money 
for  six  months  but  hell  it  was  five 
dollars.  "Not  worth  the  uproar,"  he 
thought. 

"Look,  Freddie  it's  not  worth  the 
trouble  to  me.  I  was  drunk  last 
night,  I  exaggerated,"  Hank  said 
and  he  shrugged  and  raised  his 
eyebrows  at  Freddie. 

"Look,  Hank  this  guy  is  making 
you  out  to  be  a  fool.  I  know  your 
money  situation  and  I  know  they 
don't  pay  you  crap  at  the  cat  food 
factory.  I  damn  well  know  it.  I 
used  to  work  there!" 

Hank  looked  at  the  picture  of 
him  with  his  old  girlfriend  on  the 
wall.  Hell,  they  had  broken  up 
because  she  had  broken  his  nose 
one  night  when  he  got  too  drunk 
for  her  to  handle.  There  was  no 
way  he  could  help  Freddie  take 
out  the  guy  in  the  apartments 
across  the  street. 

"I  can't  do  this,  Freddie,  I  really 
can't.  Not  over  five  dollars...  Let's 
have  another  beer." 

Freddie  sat  there  looking  at 
Hank.  Hank  wondered  what  went 
through  Freddie's  mind  on  a  good 
day  and  a  bad  day  and  a  regular 
day.  Freddie  was  just  sitting  there 
staring  at  the  beer  bottle  and  he 


would  occasionally  push  his 
tongue  through  the  gap  where  his 
tooth  had  once  been. 

Hank  stretched  back  until  his 
back  popped.  He  was  a  good  five 
inches  taller  when  he  stretched  out 
his  back.  He  stood  up.  "Well,  I  am 
going  to  go  get  another  beer,"  he 
said.  "You  want  one?"  Freddie  just 
kept  staring  at  the  bottle. 

Hank  went  and  got  another 
beer  and  walked  back  into  the 
room  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 
He  popped  the  beer  open  on  the 
edge  of  the  coffee  table  and  took 
a  drink. 

Hank  lit  another  cigarette  and 
took  a  deep  drag  off  of  it.  He 
placed  it  in  the  ashtray  and  placed 
his  hands  down  on  the  cushion 
beside  him.  He  peeled  his  hands 
from  the  vinyl  as  he  reached  for 
the  cigarette  knocking  the  ashtray 
onto  the  floor. 

"You  pussy!"  Freddie  yelled.  "I 
was  gonna  get  your  five  bucks 
back  for  you  but  you  have    wasted 
my  fucking  time." 

"Look,  I  am  sorry,"  Hank  said. 
'You  can  stay  though  and  watch 
MTV." 

"Fuck  MTV  and  fuck  you!"  as 
he  walked  to  the  corner 

Hank  sat  up  straight  as  Freddie 
picked  up  the  baseball  bat  that 
stood  propped  up  in  the  corner. 
He  really  wasn't  sure  what  he 
should  do.  He  wished  at  that 
moment  for  a  helmet. 


Concerning  Lila 

-Glenny  Brock 


Both  wives  my  father's  had  have  been 
Texan  women.    With  the  first  he  had  me 
and  together  we  buried  her.    But  I've 
told  Mama's  story  a  hundred  times  or 
more.   Now  I  think  it's  time  to  tell  Lila's. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  always  tell 
people  is  that  she's  got  Tourette's 
syndrome.    I  guess  that's  sort  of  out  of 
line,  because  the  first  assumption  is  that 
she  barks  all  the  time  or  shouts  streams 
of  obscenities  in  restaurants.    Well,  she's 
done  both  of  those  things  in  the  past, 
but  Tourette's  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that. 
And  neither  is  she.    I've  grown  to  like 
her  a  good  bit  by  now,  but  we  had  a 
few  rotten  run-ins  on  the  way;  that's  for 
damn  sure. 

She's  a  redhead,  too.    That's  impor- 
tant.   Reds  truly  do  have  a  different 
temperament  than  the  rest  of  the  world; 
that  fire  hair  and  fair  skin  covers  volatile 
soul  stuff.    Lila  say  that  in  old  Texas, 
they  called  redheads  "devil's  babes." 

"I  remember  once  in  college,  this  guy 
asked  me,  'Lila,  is  that  red  hair  real  or 
really  from  the  beauty  shop?'   And 
Laurel,"  Lila  grabbed  my  knee,  snorting 
with  laughter,  "I  proved  my  red- 
headedness  right  there." 

The  first  time  I  heard  the  story,  I  didn't 
get  it.  "What  do  you  mean?  You  proved 
it  how?" 

She  looked  embarrassed  and  then 
exploded  into  laughter  again.    "Oh 
Laurel,  don't  you  know  how  to  tell  a 
real  redhead?"    I  admitted  that  I  didn't. 
"All  their  hair's  red."    She  covered  her 
mouth,  giggling.    "I  just  showed  him 
right  there  on  the  quad.    I  think  that's 
maybe  how  he  became  my  first  hus- 
band." I  probably  heard  that  story  forty 
times  while  I  lived  with  her.    I  always 
acted  like  it  embarrassed  me,  but 
secretly  I  liked  it.    I  sort  of  admired  her 
for  being  gutsy  enough  to  do  something 
like  that. 

My  Pop  fell  in  love  with  her  over  the 


phone.    An  old  friend  of  his  was  moving 
back  into  town  and  had  asked  my  dad 
to  find  an  apartment  for  him,  and  Pop 
saw  Lila's  number  in  the  classified  ads. 
She  was  hoping  to  rent  out  the  small 
cottage  behind  her  house.    As  it  turned 
out,  the  money  she  was  asking  was 
outrageous,  much  more  than  his  friend 
would  be  willing  to  pay.    But  my  father 
liked  her  voice.    He  made  arrangements 
to  go  see  the  backhouse — in  which  he 
had  no  interest.    When  he  went  there, 
Lila  spoke  of  plumbing  and  how  close 
the  place  was  to  the  University;  she 
talked  up  the  benefits  of  a  garage  and 
the  reasonable  price  for  the  neighbor- 
hood.   My  mild-mannered,  lonely  old 
Pop  listened  politely  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  he  spoke. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  invite  you  out 
sometime,  Ms.  Bernhardt?" 

She  ignored  the  question  and  kept 
talking.    "Utilities  are  included  in  the 
rent,  except  for  the  phone — you've  got 
to  take  care  of  that.    The  place  is  small 
and  that  AC  really  cranks  out  the  cold 
air,  so  you  won't  suffer  in  the  summer- 
time." 

My  father  smiled,  taking  this  as  a  mild 
rejection  and  thinking  he  was  crazy  for 
having  come.    They  left  the  backhouse 
and  walked  through  the  driveway.    As 
she  was  entering  the  back  door,  Lila 
stopped  on  the  porch,  turned  and 
looked  at  him  squarely  where  he  stood 
in  the  driveway. 

"My  birthday's  December  sixteenth. 
You  could  ask  me  out  then,  I  guess." 
They  stood  smiling  idiotically  at  each 
other.    I  t  was  late  November. 

"Well,  I  think  I  will,"  Pop  said.    And 
he  did.    That  was  seven  years  ago. 

So  after  running  her  own  business  for 
over  ten  years,  Lila  just  "retired"  at  age 
43,  and  took  in  me  and  my  pop,  creat- 
ing a  new  family  for  herself  as  her  own 
daughter  went  off  to  college.    I  was  full 
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of  fear,  unaccustomed  to  having  a  mother, 
much  less  one  like  Lila.    She  was  gener- 
ally kind,  but  she  could  be  spooky  as 
hell,  too.    What  was  worst  was  being 
alone  in  the  house  with  her  on  bad  days. 

"Laurel!"    She  shouted  up  the  stairs  to 
the  room  she  and  Pop  called  mine.    I 
didn't  call  it  that;  nothing  in  it  was  mine, 
except  for  books  and  clothes  and  the 
radio. 

"What?"    I  shouted  back.    My  ears 
became  sharp  instruments  in  that  house. 
I  always  knew  where  Lila  was  downstairs 
because  she  couldn't  walk  without 
planting  her  heels  hard.    The  hardwood 
floors  betrayed  her.    For  a  long  time  I 
thought  she  was  always  mad  and  stomp- 
ing around,  but  she  just  planted  her  heels 
heavy. 

"Can  I  talk  to  you  for  a  minute?"  she 
called  from  the  foyer. 

I  walked  about  halfway  down  the  stairs 
and  faced  her. 

"Laurel,  this  may  sound  a  little  weird, 
but  I  don't  think  I'm  receiving  today,"  she 
said. 

I  was  entirely  confused.    "Receiving 
what?"    I  watched  her  twist  one  hand  in 
the  other. 

"I  just  mean  I  don't  think  I  can  handle 
being  around  anyone  today.  Would  you 
mind  staying  upstairs?" 

"Do  you  want  me  to  leave?"  I  asked 
nervously. 

"Oh  no.    I  want  you  in  the  house.    I  just 
don't  want  you  on  the  same  floor  of  the 
house  I'm  on.    Does  that  make  sense?" 

"Not  really,"  I  began.    "Look,  if  you 
want  me  to  leave — " 

"Please  just  don't  come  downstairs,  if 
you  don't  mind."    She  ended  the  discus- 
sion by  turning  and  walking  back  to  the 
den  and  the  television. 

She  watched  television  about  ten  hours 
a  day,  on  average.    My  friends  never 
believed  this  when  I  told  them,  but  it's 
true.    She  had  schedules  that  could  only 
be  interrupted  in  the  direst  cases.    Quality 
conversation  was  meted  out  during 
commercial  breaks. 

Retirement    for   most    people    means 


pottering  into  new  hobbies,  trips  to  sun- 
nier climes,  gaining  weight  and  gardening. 
For  Lila,  retirement  meant  retreating  into  the 
hermitage  she'd  always  wanted  but  never 
had.  The  phone,  which  she'd  rarely  an- 
swered anyway,  sat  ringing  and  ignored. 
Family  members  were  assigned  "secret 
rings"  —  certain  ringing  patterns  which 
guaranteed  a  response.  Mine  was  four  rings, 
two  rings,  one  ring.  Soon  she  had  maimed 
my  father's  phone  habits  too.  During  high 
school,  I  was  always  trying  to  call  and  ex- 
tend my  curfew.  Never  any  answer.  I'd 
stay  out  anyway,  and  try  to  sneak  back  into 
the  house,  all  quiet  and  catlike.  She  would 
always  be  waiting  in  the  foyer,  though,  her 
foot  tapping  impatiently  on  the  Mexican  tile 
floor. 

"Laurel,  it's  nearly  1:00  a.m.    Your  father 
got  so  upset  he  just  went  to  bed. 
Where've  you  been?" 

"I  tried  to  call,"  I  said  sullenly. 

"Did  you  do  the  secret  ring?"  she  asked. 

This  question  always  alternately  cracked 
me  up  or  infuriated  me.    "One  day,"  I'd 
roar  like  Jackie  Gleason  trapped  in  a 
seventeen-year-old  body.  "ONE  DAY,  I'M 
GONNA  BE  DEAD  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE 
ROAD,  AND  WHEN  YOU  GUYS  DON'T 
HEAR  ABOUT  IT  FOR  DAYS,  IT'LL  BE 
BECAUSE  YOU  WOULDNT  ANSWER 
THE  FUCKING  PHONE." 

She  was  the  kind  of  parent  you  could 
say  the  F-word  in  front  of,  or  even  to, 
when  necessary.    Besides,  one  bonus  of 
Tourette's  is  that  cursing  rarely  offends. 

In  her  retirement,  Lila  rarely  left  the 
house,  except  to  go  to  the  library  or  to 
get  the  skimpy  feminine  cigarettes  she 
smoked,  and  pints  of  Ben  &  Jerry's  fat 
free  frozen  yogurt.    She  bought  those  four 
at  a  time,  because  she'd  eat  two  in  one 
sitting — without  sharing.    She  looked 
genuinely  hurt  when  anyone  asked  tor  a 
bite. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she'd  say,  really  looking  sad 
as  hell  about  it.    "I  would  share,  but  I  got 
these  for  me.    You  know  that  when  I 
allow  myself  two  of  these  a  day,  I  count  it 
as  a  meal."    After  awhile,  my  father  and  I 
both  quit  asking.    If  we  got  bites  or  pints 


of  our  own,  we  counted  it  as  lucky. 

And  sex — if  there  was  one  thing  the 
woman  loved  to  talk  about  sex  was  it. 
She  taught  me  most  every  racy  thing  I 
know.    What's  more,  I  know  an  abnormal 
amount  about  my  parents'  sex  lives.    If 
my  Pop  knew  realized  half  of  what  I 
knew,  he'd  probably  never  speak  directly 
to  me  again  for  embarrassment.    For 
example,  I  happen  to  know  that  Lila 
purchased  the  largest  dildo  on  the  market. 
I  don't  know  if  the  thing,  which,  I  recount 
with  total  horror,  she  told  me  they  named 
Jellyboy,  was  ever  used  for  its  intended 
purpose  however.    Instead,  they  made  a 
game  of  hiding  it  all  over  the  house  once 
I  was  off  at  school.    One  would  hide  it  in 
a  place  he  or  she  knew  the  other  would 
look,  to  scare  the  pants  off  of  the  other 
(pun  intended,  perhaps).    The  funny 
thing  is  that  neither  one  of  them  can 
remember  who  hid  it  last  or  where.    My 
prudish  heart  shuddered  every  time  I 
opened  a  drawer  or  cabinet  in  my  house, 
for  fear  Jellyboy  might  be  staring  back  at 
me. 

My  best  friend  Ingrid  and  I  used  to 
laugh  at  how  creepy  we  though  Lila  was; 
we  never  called  her  Lila,  but  instead  "the 
woman  that  lives  in  the  house"  or  "Red 
Boo  Radley"  after  the  character  from  To 
Kill  a  Mockingbird  who  no  one  ever  sees. 
Also,  whenever  I  had  to  go  home,  I  said, 
"Hey  Ingrid,  will  you  take  me  house?" 

"Don't  you  mean  take  you  home?"  she 
asked  giggling.    "Oh,  I'm  sorry.    I  forgot." 

"NO  HOME  ON  LANDALE  ROAD- 
ONLY  HOUSE,"  we  chanted  together,  in 
hysterical  laughter.    But  I  guess  most  of 
my  first  memories  of  her  house  are  happy 
ones,  though.    I  ate  my  first  bagel  there, 
and  drank  wine  for  the  first  time.    The 
downstairs  always  smelled  like  pepper  or 
bread  or  oranges,  or  some  crazy  combina- 
tion of  the  three,  plus  her  perfume.    Lila 
always  smelled  wonderful  and  was  always 
singing,  way  off-key. 

I  thought  she  was  brave  and  strange. 

And  there  was  a  lot  to  see.    Lila  col- 
lected boxes.    There  were  probably  thirty 
of  them  covering  the  center  of  the  large, 


short  coffee  table  in  the  living  room.    And 
the  boxes  contained  all  kinds  of  things: 
jewelry,  photographs,  acorns,  pennies, 
stamps,  safety  pins,  letters,  receipts,  golf 
tees  and  guitar  picks,  though  Lila  had 
never  played  either.    Some  were  so  full 
you  had  to  rearrange  the  contents  to 
make  the  lid  sit  rightly  again  if  you 
opened  them;  some  were  nearly  empty; 
one  held  a  single  key,  the  lock  in  which  it 
fit  long  forgotten.    She  generally  didn't 
mind  anyone  nosing  around  in  them, 
encouraged  it  in  fact.    She  somehow 
enjoyed  watching  people  prod  and 
explore  her  tiny  private  worlds. 

The  basement  housed  a  few  weird 
collections  as  well.    There  were  four 
washing  machines  down  there,  only  one 
of  them  functional.    As  they  quit  working, 
not  one  was  moved  out,  just  moved  over, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  one.    Above 
them  hung  eleven  dead  ferns.    I  asked 
her  once  why  they  were  there. 

"Lila,  why'd  you  hang  all  these  ferns  in 
the  basement?"    I  was  fourteen  and  had 
started  smoking.    What  this  meant  was 
that  about  twice  a  week,  Lila  would  let 
me  sneak  off  with  one  of  her  cigarettes.    I 
would  go  to  basement  when  my  father 
wasn't  home,  sit  on  one  of  the  washing 
machines,  and  call  my  friends  as  I  puffed 
away  on  the  cigarette  without  inhaling. 
"How  did  you  expect  them  to  live  with 
such  little  light?" 

She  laughed.    "Honey,  they  haven't 
always  been  there.    I  didn't  keep  them 
down  there  when  they  were  alive.    I 
could  never  keep  a  fern  alive  for  too 
long.    But  when  they'd  die... I  don't 
know.    I  just  couldn't  get  rid  of  them." 
Her  mouth  was  sad  and  puckered  side- 
ways when  she  said  it. 

So,  amidst  dead  ferns  and  boxes  I  spent 
my  teenage  years.    Lila  did  her  best  to  act 
as  a  mediator  between  me  and  Pop.    Pop 
was  smart  as  hell,  but  parenting  a  girl  is  a 
lot  harder  than  writing  poetry.    Pop  and  I 
could  talk  about  thoughts  and  books  and 
beautiful  things,  but  high  school  crushes 
and  crises — forget  it.    I  was  perpetually 
ten  years  old  to  him  when  it  came  to 
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experiencing  the  world  first  hand. 

"There's  a  party  at  Bradley's  and 
everybody's  staying  over  so  we  can  hike 
early  in  the  morning.    Do  you  care  if  I 
go?"  I  asked,  in  the  typical  teen  Friday 
afternoon  panic. 

"Bradley  who?"  Pop  would  ask.    I  had 
known  Bradley  since  we  were  in  grade 
school.    Pop  had  met  him  probably  forty 
times. 

"Bradley  Vickers,  Dad.   Come  on,"  I 
shifted  my  weight  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  rolled  my  eyes.    "I  need  to  go.    I 
haven't  been  able  to  spend  any  time  with 
my  friends  in  weeks." 

"You  see  them  in  school,  don't  you?" 

"That's  different.    I  need  to  spend  time 
with  them  outside  of  school.    Michelle  is 
going  and  so  are  Ingrid,  Marie,  and 
Tyson.    Come  on,  everybody's  waiting  to 
know  if  I  can  go." 

"Well,  what  if  you  stayed  here  instead? 
What  about  spending  time  with  me?    I've 
got  six  new  poems  I'm  working  on.    You 
could  tell  me  what  you  think,"  he'd  said 
smiling. 

"I  could  do  that  anytime,"  I'd  groan.  "I 
need  to  be  with  my  friends." 

'Ybu  need  to  spend  time  with  your 
family,  not  running  around  drinking  and 
kissing  boys.    You  need  to  work  and 
think  more  than  you  need  to  go  to 
parties." 

"Lila,  tell  him  how  it  is.  Tell  him  I  have 
to  be  around  my  friends,"  I  looked  to  her 
imploringly. 

"Frank,  she  just  wants  to  have  a  good 
time.    Of  course,  I  can't  tell  you  how  to 
parent,"  all  her  advice  on  parenting  began 
this  way.    "but  you  ought  to  ease  up. 
You  don't  need  to  spend  the  night 
though,  Laurel.    They  can  come  pick  you 
up  before  they  hike." 

"No.  It  will  be  out  of  their  way  to  pick 
me  up  before  they  hike.  We  want  to  get 
out  there  early,"  I  whined. 

"I  wouldn't  press  your  luck  if  I  were 
you,  Laurel.    If  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  we  might  get  your  father  to  agree  to 
half  of  this,"  Lila  cautioned.    Pop  grunted 
disapprovingly  and  returned  to  his 


reading,  knowing  he  was  powerless 
against  a  redhead  and  me. 

She  mediated  in  worse  scenes  too,  but 
it  is  hard  to  go  between  a  girl  and  her 
father.    Lila  did  her  best  to  be  a  mother  to 
me,  and  often,  she  was  successful 
parenting  where  Pop  fell  short.    She  and  I 
were  not  without  conflicts,  however.    She 
sometimes  hated  me  for  embracing  so 
many  people  in  the  world  around  me, 
and  I  hated  her  for  shunning  them. 

"Why  do  your  friends  call  and  come  by 
here  so  endlessly?    The  phone  is  always 
ringing  and  it's  always  in  and  out,  up  and 
down — every  time  I  turn  around,  there's 
some  pack  of  teenagers  going  up  the 
stairs.    I  can't  sit  down  for  one  minute 
without  some  kid  knocking  on  the  door 
to  my  house,  wanting  you  to  go  out,  or 
wanting  you  to  let  them  in  my  house. 
There's  never  a  moment's  peace  here," 
she  would  shout.    "Why  don't  you  just  tell 
them  to  go  away?    I  get  tired  of  it,  Laurel. 
Up  and  down,  in  and  out.  Up  and  down, 
in  and  out.    It  never  stops." 

"Other  parents  can  handle  people 
coming  into  the  house.    Other  parents 
don't  hide  when  the  phone  or  the  door- 
bell rings,"  I'd  say. 

"Other  parents,  other  parents,"  Lila 
would  mock.    "You  don't  have  other 
parents,  the  last  I  checked."   The 
Tourette's  made  her  parrot  me.    The 
Tourette's  made  her  say  ugly  things;  even 
cruel  thoughts  came  barreling  out  of  her 
mouth  involuntarily.    "You  are  such  a 
little  bitch  sometimes,  Laurel.    You  are  so 
selfish  and  small." 

"Don't  mimic  me.    If  you  want  to  fight, 
I'll  fight,  but  don't  fucking  mimic  me." 

Later  there  would  be  apologies. 

"I  don't  mean  to  do  it,  Laurel.    I  know  it 
must  be  hard  for  you  to  understand,  but  I 
can't  always  control  what  comes  out  of 
my  mouth.    I  don't  mean  to  mimic  you  at 
all — it  just  happens.    So  much  of  that  is 
Tourette's.   You  have  to  remember  that." 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  if  you've  got 
Tourette's  syndrome,  or  obsessive- 
compulsive  disorder,  or  menopause,  or  a 
bad  case  of  the  shits,"  I  said  angrily.  "I'm 


not  going  to  be  mocked.    If  you  want  to 
have  a  legitimately  angry  confrontation 
with  me,  I'm  ready  to  go.    But  I  don't 
have  to  listen  to  you  mock  me.    I  don't 
have  to  do  it." 

She  fell  silent,  her  mouth  turned  down. 
"I  can't  help  it.    I  really  can't." 

"Like  hell  you  can't.  Just  don't.    I  refuse 
to  believe  that  if  you  are  thinking,  you 
can't  stop  it." 

Sometimes  I  believed  that  and  some- 
times I  didn't.    She  could  be  maliciously 
critical.    Once      I  was  sitting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  couch  from  her,  doing  a 
crossword  puzzle  as  she  watched  a  talk 
show.    My  hair  had  just  reached  the 
length  where  I  could  put  it  in  a  ponytail 
without  scraggly  ends  sticking  out  and  I 
was  pleased  to  have  it  so  smooth  against 
my  head. 

"You  know,  Laurel,  if  I  could  afford  to 
give  you  one  gift  it  would  be  to  have 
your  ears  tacked  back,"  she  said. 

'What?" 

"They  stick  out  awfully  far.    Sometimes 
I  think  it  ruins  your  face,"  she  said  matter- 
of-factly.   "You're  just  beautiful  other- 
wise," she  turned  around  and  began 
watching  the  television  again.    I  realized 
my  teeth  hurt  from  being  clenched 
together. 

"That's  the  rudest  thing  anyone's  ever 
seriously  said  to  me,"  I  said,  through 
stupid  tears.    "You're  so  out  of  line."    I 
stood  and  headed  for  my  room.    In  my 
hurry  to  get  out  of  there,  I  knocked  over 
a  glass  of  tea  that  had  been  on  the  floor 
by  the  couch  and  Lila  went  nuts. 

"Laurel,  get  back  here  this  instant  to 
clean  this  up,"  she  shouted.    I  was  up  a 
few  stairs  by  this  time,  but  the  tone  of  her 
voice  brought  me  back  quick.    She  stood 
over  me  while  I  soaked  up  tea  with  wads 
of  paper  towels. 

"Laurel,  you  can't  expect  everyone  in 
your  life  to  kiss  your  ass  the  way  your 
father  does.    Other  people  don't  have  to 
cling  to  you  like  that  and  you  shouldn't 
expect  them  to," 

"I  don't  know  where  this  is  going,  but 
I'm  not  particularly  interested,  to  tell  you 


the  truth,"  I  said.    "I'm  not  asking  anyone 
to  kiss  my  ass,  but  I'm  not  interested  in 
your  commentary  on  my  physical  faults 
either."    I  finished  soaking  up  the  tea  and 
walked  out. 

I  had  the  usual  host  of  chores  teenagers 
have.    I  took  out  the  trash  and  dusted  and 
occasionally  kept  my  room  clean.    Three 
or  four  times,  Lila  made  me  rake  leaves  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  because  she  didn't 
want  the  neighbors  to  know  that  money 
was  too  tight  for  us  to  afford  a  yard  man. 
What  the  neighbors  thought  was  very 
important.    And  one  time,  we  came  to 
physical  blows  in  the  kitchen  because  of 
the  mimicking  thing.    I  was  arguing  with 
both  parental  figures  about  people 
coming  to  the  house  to  get  me.    Pop  was 
his  usual  musing,  silent  self  while  Lila  and 
I  went  at  it. 

"If  somebody  comes  to  see  me,  I'm  not 
going  to  make  them  stand  outside  while 
it's  raining,  "  I  shouted.    "I  think  you  can 
handle  someone  standing  in  the  house  for 
five  minutes  without  having  a  grand  mal 
seizure." 

"This  is  not  your  house.    You  don't  get 
to  decide  who  comes  in  and  out,"  she 
shrieked  at  me. 

"I  love  how  you  call  this  our  house 
until  someone  or  something  that  you 
don't  like  comes  in,  then  it's  your  house," 
I  spat  out.    "I  really  love  that." 

"I  really  love  that,"  she  sing-songed 
back.    "I  really  love  that." 

"Lila,"  I  tried  to  lower  my  voice  and 
succeeded.    I  felt  like  all  my  internal 
organs  had  been  put  in  a  vise.    I  don't 
know  why  the  mimicking  got  to  me  like 
that,  but  it  did,  it  always  did.    In  a  warn- 
ing voice,  "Don't  mimic  me.    I  mean  it." 

"I  mean  it,"  she  continued,  her  shrill 
repetitions  hurting  my  ears. 

"Lila — "  Pop  began.    It  was  too  late  for 
him  to  make  it  his  fight  though. 

"No,  Pop.   You  know,  it  takes  a  really 
sharp  mind  to  mock  somebody  else 
verbatim.   That's  really  clever,  Lila,"  I  said 
to  her.    "What  I  really  love,  Lila,  is  how 
much  you  show  your  intelligence."    She 
took  a  swing  at  me  for  that  remark,  but  I 
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caught  her  hand  before  it  reached  my 
face.  "If  memory  serves,  I  didn't  come  out 
of  your  womb  and  therefore  you  don't 
get  to  slap  me  for  anything.  I  would 
suggest  you  not  do  that." 

I  couldn't  believe  how  calm  I  sounded, 
since  I  was  shaking  all  over.    I  heard  Pop 
for  the  first  time  just  then,  although  he'd 
probably  been  yelling  for  a  full  minute  at 
least. 

"Lila,  Laurel,  both  of  you  stop  this  right 
now,"  he  shouted.    I  let  go  of  her  hand 
and  walked  out  of  the  kitchen.    That  was 
the  summer  I  was  sixteen,  and  we 
hadreached  a  point  where  we  could  not 
endure  each  other,  Lila  and  I.    Pop  was  so 
divided  between  two  dynamic  females 
that  he  couldn't  choose  between  us.    The 
house  seemed  to  be  continually  shrink- 
ing; the  walls  groaned  at  the  burden  of 
containing  a  redhead,  a  teenager,  and  a 
poet. 

I  decided  I  was  leaving;  Pop  was  too 
immersed  in  his  work  and  she  was  too 
neurotic  to  bear.    Before  going  out  one 
night,  I  left  an  overly  dramatic  note  on 
the  dining  room  table. 


Dear  Parents  of  Mine, 

Living  in  this  house  is  more  than  I  can 
handle  right  now.    I  am  sixteen,  nearly  an 
adult.    I  have  to  have  a  healthy  space  in 
which  to  grow.    For  the  sake  of  my  own 
sanity,  I  must  retreat  for  awhile.    I  am  not 
saying  that  I  will  not  live  with  you  again, 
but  I  must  spend  some  time  away.    The 
intensity  of  both  of  you  is  harming  me.    I 
will  be  at  Bradley's  for  awhile,  until  I  can 
find  a  place  of  my  own.    Please  do  not 
contact  me,  except  in  the  case  of  family 
emergency.    I'm  sure  you  will  realize  that 
this  is  best  for  all  of  us.    Take  care — 

Love, 

Laurel 

It  seemed  so  important  to  get  out,  to  be 
free  of  their  useless  rules.    I  left  with 
three  shirts,  two  pairs  of  jeans,  six  pairs  of 
underwear,  my  journal,  and  a  bagel  in  my 


backpack.    I  spent  four  blissful  days  and 
nights  with  no  curfew,  no  concerns, 
staying  with  Bradley  and  loving  my 
freedom.    Every  night  my  father  would 
call.    By  the  fourth  night,  Pop  was  livid. 
The  raw  quality  of  his  nerves  slid  across 
the  phone  line. 

"Laurel  Michelle  Glass,  I  don't  know 
what  you  think  you  are  doing.    I  expect 
to  see  you  at  home  tonight." 

"I've  told  you,  I'm  not  going  to  do  it, 
Pop.    I'm  not  going  to  live  in  that  house 
anymore,"  I  screeched  into  the  phone. 
"I'm  not  going  to  live  with  that  crazy 
woman,  and  I'm  not  going  to  live  with 
you  while  you  do." 

"Laurel,  you  are  not  right  to  make  me 
choose  between  you.    You  know  that  if  I 
were  forced  to  choose,  I  would  choose 
you,"  he  choked  on  the  words.    "But 
you're  not  fair  to  make  me  choose.    You 
want  a  life  of  your  own.    I  know  that. 
But  I  get  to  have  a  life  of  my  own,  too. 
I'm  still  your  father,  though,  and  if  I  tell 
you  to  come  home,  then  by  God,  you  are 
coming  home.    Now  you  can  come  on 
your  own,  or  I'll  come  after  you.    You 
think  about  what  you  would  rather 
explain  to  your  friends." 

So  I  went  home.     I  came  in  late  that 
night  without  announcing  my  presence. 
Pop  was  in  front  of  his  word  processor  in 
the  living  room.    He  looked  at  me  for  a 
long  time  before  speaking. 

"I'm  glad  you're  home,  Laurel." 

I  could  hear  "Larry  King  Live"  blaring 
from  the  television  in  the  den.    I  hated 
Lila  for  continuing  her  television  rituals 
while  I  had  been  gone.  If  I  had  thought 
better,  I  might  have  turned  around  and 
walked  back  out. 

"I'm  not.    I  can  see  old  Barking  Red  has 
been  really  concerned  about  my  absence, 
too.    I  hope  she  didn't  miss  any  of  her 
shows  worrying  about  where  I  might  be 
sleeping." 

My  father  shook  his  head  sadly.    "I 
know  you're  angry,  but  Laurel,  that's  how 
she  is.    You  have  to  accept  that." 

"She  doesn't  have  to  accept  anything." 
Lila  stomped  into  the  room  from  the  den. 


"She's  the  Goddamned  poet's  princess. 
She's  exempt  from  acceptance,  aren't  you, 
honey?" 

I  looked  at  her  dully.    Her  red  hair  was 
losing  its  hue,  turning  brown  like  mice  or 
dirt.    My  father  looked  back  and  forth 
between  us,  waiting  to  see  how  I  would 
respond.    "Lila,  please.    If  the  two  of  you 
could  simply  try  to  dialogue  produc- 
tively— " 

"Pop,  for  Christ's  sake,  you  sound  like 
some  soft— brained,  new  age  half-wit,"  I 
interrupted. 

"Your  father  is  sensitive  to  the  listening 
needs  of  others,  Laurel,"  Lila  said,  angrily. 
If  he  sounds  soft-brained,  maybe  it's 
because  his  audience  is  soft  brained,  you 
ever  think  about  that?" 

"Did  you  ever  think  about  staying  the 
hell  out  of  my  conversations  with  my 
father?"    I  asked.    My  stomach  was 
knotting.    "I  don't  know  why  I  came  back 
here.    I  don't  even  know  what  we're 
arguing  about.    This  is  all  so  profoundly 
stupid,  I  could  just  puke.    I  think  I  have 
to  leave,"  I  started  backing  up  and  Pop 
leapt  to  his  feet. 

"You're  not  leaving,"  he  said,  his  voice 
raised  in  real  anger  now.    "You're  going 
upstairs  to  your  room  and  that's  where 
you'll  stay  until  you  can  act  respectfully." 

"Respectfully?   When  there's  someone 
in  this  house  worthy  of  my  respect,  I'll  act 
respectfully.    The  two  of  you  don't  know 
how  to  interact  with  people.    You  keep 
your  nose  in  books  all  the  time  and  your 
wacko  wife  hides  when  the  Goddamned 
mailman  comes.    What's  to  respect?   I'll 
go  to  my  room,  but  when  I  come  out,  I 
will  be  respectfully  walking  out  for  good." 
I  turned  and  walked  up  the  stairs.    I 
heard  Lila  begin  one  of  her  speeches  to 
Pop. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  to  parent — " 

"Shut  up.    Shut  up.    Shut  up,"  I  yelled 
without  turning  around.    Once  I  made  it  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs  and  into  my  room, 
shutting  the  door  was  like  hitting  a  snooze 
button.    The  sudden  silence  was  so  nice. 
I  decided  to  wait  until  I  was  sure  they 
were  asleep,  and  then  make  a  quiet  exit. 


What  happened  next  is  funny  to  all  of 
us  now.    At  the  time,  it  just  seemed  crazy, 
but  Pop  and  I  laugh  and  laugh  when  we 
talk  about  it  now,  and  Lila  laughs  harder 
than  anybody.     She  loves  to  tell  this  story 
too,  because  it  proves  that  she's  a  genius 
of  a  parent  and  that  I  was  melodramatic 
teenager.    I  couldn't  have  really  run  away, 
even  if  I'd  wanted  to,  which  now  I'm  not 
so  sure  I  did. 

I  waited  probably  three  hours  up  in  my 
room.    No  sound  had  come  from  the 
downstairs  since  around  midnight,  and  it 
was  now  about  a  quarter  to  two.    I  took 
off  my  boots,  so  I  could  be  silent  on  the 
hardwood  and  the  tile.    The  front  door 
faced  the  bottom  of  the  stairway.    It  was 
just  a  matter  of  getting  across  about 
twenty  feet,  opening  the  door  silently, 
and  then  running  like  hell. 

I  began  creeping  down  the  stairs'  soft 
carpet,  breathing  slowly,  barely  able  to 
swallow.    One  foot  on  the  hardwood, 
then  the  next,  heel  to  toe,  a  perfect 
dance.    I  had  to  step  deftly  and  lightly,  to 
keep  the  boards  from  creaking.    I  knew 
those  boards  well  though,  down  to  the 
pitch  they'd  produce  under  my  weight.    I 
crossed  about  ten  feet  and  felt  the  cold  of 
the  tile  come  up  through  my  sock. 
Halfway  to  freedom.    The  tile  was  slick 
and  silent;  I  dragged  my  feet  four  paces 
and  grabbed  the  doorknob  as  though  it 
was  another  hand.    The  turning  of  it  took 
another  full  minute,  but  it  was  soundless. 
All  that  remained  to  do  was  pull  the  door 
swiftly  all  the  way  open,  lest  it  should 
squeak  halfway  through  its  arc.    I  was 
out. 

Or  at  least,  I  should  have  been.    At 
least,  I  thought  that  what  would  follow 
would  be  running  through  the  yard,  and 
down  the  street,  and  to  the  closest 
payphone  to  spend  the  three  quarters  I 
had  in  my  pocket  for  calling  friends.    Lila 
thought  better,  though.    She  had  lined  the 
top  of  the  door  with  silverware — what 
genius!    When  I  pulled  that  door  so 
swiftly  open,  spoons  and  forks  came 
spilling  down  on  my  head  and  clattered 
onto  the  tile  floor,  sounding  like  a 
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windchime  in  a  hurricane.    I  screamed 
and  screamed,  and  dropped  my  boots, 
my  hand  held  fast  to  the  doorknob.    Pop 
came  running  from  the  kitchen,  where 
he'd  been  standing  guard  at  the  backdoor 
and  Lila  came  running  from  the  living 
room,  from  where  she'd  watched  un- 
careful crossing  in  its  entirety.    Above  my 
own  screams,  I  heard  hers, 

"FRANK,  SHE'S  TRYING  TO  ESCAPE." 

That's  what  kills  me  most  now:  she 
actually  said  I  was  trying  to  escape.    She 
grabbed  me  around  my  waist  and  we 
both  continued  screaming  in  startled 
gibberish  for  a  full  minute. 

"Lila,  Laurel,  PLEASE,"  Pop  was  trying 
to  usher  us  far  enough  into  the  foyer  to  at 
least  get  the  front  door  shut.    "Could  you 
just  stop  screaming,  please?" 

We  retreated  from  the  wrestler's  hold 
we'd  had  on  one  another  and  staggered 
into  the  foyer.    We  were  all  panting  and 
seemed  to  have  lost  words.    We  just 
looked  back  and  forth  to  one  another, 
unsure  what  to  do  next. 

'You're  crazy.    You're  both  just  fucking 
weird  and  crazy,"  I  muttered.    "Em  going 
to  bed."    I  didn't  want  to  talk  to  either 
one  of  them.    I  walked  silently  back  up 
the  stairs,  on  the  verge  of  tears  and  hating 
them.    But  sixteen  is  like  that.    My  father 
heaved  a  great  sigh. 

"Goodnight,  Moonlight,"  Lila  called 
softly  after  me.   "I'll  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing."   I  heard  her  pad  across  the  floor  into 
the  den,  and  turn  the  television  on. 


Slow  &  Steady  Wins  The  Race,  Chelsie  Johnson 


The  Invasion  Begins,  Brian  Spolans 
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Eden 

My  love  and  I 

Live  starving  in 
A  four  by  five  by  three  foot  Box  of  Ice; 

Above  the  rotting  door 
A  duct-taped  sign 

Reads  "Paradise." 

-Jerry  Hinnen 


Marushka 

Hearing  birds  at  night 
too  often  brings  you  to  my 
mind:  your  freckled  arms. 


-Glenny  Brock 


Spring's  Dawn,  Lesli  Bass 


Iron  Gate  Sculpture,  St.  Vitus  Cathedral,  Prague,  Simon  Bevis 
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Nicaraguan  Man,  John  Wilson 


The  Final  Face 

We  stood  blackberried  by  the  sheer  cliff. 

From  one  lip  to  the  next, 

we  traversed  sidewindingly  through  the 

overhangs. 

Bleeding  from  our  foreheads, 

we  were  arrogant  and  unyielding  to  the 

task 

despite  the  many  falls  that  jerked  us  deep 

into  fear. 

We  walked  to  the  sheer  granite; 

the  trees  overhead  cross-stitched  to  the  sky 

by  the  breath  of  winter. 

The  Final  Face,  peak  ten,  stood  ahead, 

casting  its  foreboding  shadow  over  the 

quilted  valley. 

Jabbing  and  scarring  our  way  to  the  top, 

the  tiny  holds  giving  us  our  only  path, 

and  pinkies  turning  to  the  purple  pain  of 

now. 

Bouldering  back  and  forth, 

tacking  our  way  to  the  sandstone  waves. 

The  curves  lapped  us  to  the  top, 

like  a  rockish  riptide. 

The  carabeener  wedges  broke  through. 

I  held  on  hard  to  the  nylon  lifeline. 

Listening  not  to  the  cries  of  my  gouged 

forehead 

as  it  crashed  against  solid  stone  face — 

hearing  only  bones  cracking 

on  the  saplings  of  the  startling  drop. 

We  were  held  together  by  a  silky  umbilical 

cord. 

Rope-burned  red  hands  were  his  only 

savior. 
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Dragging,  heaving,  lugging  him  to  safety, 

he  hung  black  and  heavy  from  the  fall, 

shattered  by  his  slip. 

We  noosed  his  wrecked  body 

securely  under  a  widow-maker's  overhang. 

The  finality  of  the  seconds  before 

provided  the  adrenaline  needed 

for  the  remaining  seventy  meters, 

distancing  us  from  our  prescribed  pinnacle. 

Carefully  we  avenued  up  the  limestone  face 

leaving  our  broken  friend  below, 

We  bled  defiance  to  the  brow  of  the  sneering  face. 


It  wasn't  only  the  dying  that  scared  us 
but  the  living  paramount. 

-Andrew  Bullington 


Weapon  of  Mass  Destruction,  Jamie  Grimes 


Untitled,  Carey  Smith 
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Female  Torso,  John  Irons 


Written  on  the  Body 

It  is  written  on  the  body  that  you  are  mine. 

Dry  inks  have  long  been  daubed 
in  smears  of  saffron 

— there:  left,  and  right — 
when  I  wiped  spilled  spring  pollen, 

the  tempera  of  goldenrod  grains, 
and  claimed  your  collarbone. 

The  talcum  silk  of  my  cheek  has  imprinted 
cream  ghosts  upon  yours. 

My  eyes  have  dusted  you  with  azure 

when  you  were  quiet; 
my  hands,  crimson  when  you  were  cold. 
I  kohled  you  indigo  when  I  was  angry; 

penitent,  traced  ashes  when  I  was  done. 

Each  fingertip's  press:  a  map,  spiraling 
minute,  entire,  eternal  on  your  skin. 

The  cartography  of  my  prayers  is  with  you. 

Go  quietly 
into  that  darkness,  marked  as  mine. 
I  cannot  fail  to  find  you. 

-Lauren  Terry 
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Dear  Old  Dad,  Murray  Dunlap 


To  All  the  Dead  People  I've  Seen 
(About  a  Dozen) 

To  the  ten  of  you  in  the  lab: 

You  seemed  none  too  distressed  to  be  propped  up,  open-gutted  and 
shaven, 

content  to  act  as  training  wheels  for  the  aspirations  of  future  sur- 
geons. 

Mrs.  Markle — I  remember  your  name — you'd  be  honored  to  know  that  the 
first  real 

uterus  I  ever  saw  was  yours.  I  was  delighted  at  its  size. . .  so  tiny,  so 
unsuspecting. 

I  wondered  if  you  ever  had  a  baby  in  there. 
I  hope  none  of  you  were  upset  by  my  lack  of  stoicism,  running  around  like  a 
kid  in  a 

candy  store,  poking  my  hungry  gloved  fingers  into  cavity  after  cavity. 
You  would  have  laughed — if  you  could  have — to  see  me  later  at  home, 

when  the  curiosity  passed  and  the  fear  set  in. 
You  might  have  comforted  me  then  with  whatever  the  dead  might  tell  the 
living — 

the  answers  to  the  important  questions,  like  does  it  hurt? and  who  's 
there? 

Next  was  you,  Gramma: 

Decorated  and  pressed  into  your  new  bed.  Of  course,  Mother  was 
appalled — 

even  though  everyone  said  you  looked  just  like  yourself — 

she  insisted  that  you  would  never  have  left  the  house  without  your 
coral  lipstick. 
It  wasn't  the  right  shade  exactly,  but  I  managed  to  control  the  movement 

of  my  hands  well  enough  to  smear  a  little  color  on  your  hardened 
lips 

before  all  your  friends  arrived. 
I  had  never  watched  you  sleep.  I  was  surprised  at  how  long  I  sat  there 

expecting  you  to  sit  up  before  I  realized  you  couldn't. 
I  wondered  would  you  sit  up  if  you  could?  and  how  did  you  die? 
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can  yon  still  feel  like  you  're  he  re?  or  only  your  soul  floating? 
was  it  frightening  to  die  alone? 
Lastly,  to  the  man  on  the  roof: 

I  stared  at  your  twisted  body  far  too  long,  it  seems. 

You  had  been  alive  on  the  27th  floor  only  minutes  earlier; 
I  had  been  asleep. 

I'm  afraid  I'll  lose  the  image  of  my  Gramma  or  of  Mrs.  Markle's  uterus 
before  I  lose 

the  picture  your  brain  burned  into  mine. 
You  cracked  a  whole  new  cauldron  of  questions,  mister. 

I  was  left  wanting  to  know  which  was  colder — the  glass  or  the  morning 
wind? 

what  did  it  feel  like  to  close  in  on  the  gravel  roof  outside  my  room? 

who  was  the  last  person  you  thought  of? 

why  didyou  throw  your  body  through  that  window? 

I'd  like  to  think  I'd  call  you  all  back,  if  I  could,  to  find  out 

who's  there? 

does  it  hurt?  do  I  really  want  to  know  these 

answers? 

a  re  you  only  your  soul  floating? 

who  was  the  last  person  you  thought  of?  must  everyone 

die  alone? 

what  would  you  have  done  differently? 

is  it  safer  to  live  with 
questions? 

-Aimee  Cleckler 


Untitled 

I  think  the  day  my  mother  dies 

I'll  eat  a  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich 

cut  diagonally 
and  let  the  jelly  fall  on  my  knees 
and  leave  it  where  it  lies. 

I'll  break  the  crust  off  gingerly 
and  drop  it  on  the  saucer 
on  the  floor  by  my  bare  feet 

stained  purply 
and  tasting  salt. 

-Jennifer  Heaven 
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Untitled,  Chris  Forgey 


Hurricane  Danny 


Birth  of  a  Fairy,  Julie  Polk 


River  Oaks  Inn 

County  Road  6 

On  the  banks  of  the  Bon  Secour 

where  Spanish  moss  hangs  like 

long,  tangled  gray  beards 

from  branches  overlooking  murky  currents 

Naturally  we  choose  to  brave  the  storm. 

Night  swallows  down  the  evening 

with  little  hesitation 

forcing  the  four  of  us  to  fend  for  ourselves 

No  lights 

No  air  conditioner 

No  television 

No  choice 

but  resort  to  candles 

and  drinking  games, 

Circle  of  Death 
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covering  the  cigarette-burned 
carpet. 

Wind  screams  a  desperate  cry  and 

now  we  sweat,  smoke,  and 

(since  Waffle  House  is  not  an  option) 

eat  from  the  ten  pound  bucket 

of  peanut  butter  purchased  from 

our  school  caf  in  May. 

Hours  sucked  away 
as  are  roof  shingles 

Clamor  gradually  settles 
Precipitation  reduced  to  an 
indecisive  dri2zle 

4  a.m. 

Venturing  out  of  doors 

Our  surroundings  sporadically 

lightning-illuminated 

We  survey  the  damage 

Suddenly 

without  debate 

we  mount  our  bicycles 

as  if  they  are  champion 

racehorses 

and 

ride 

in  a  circle 

through  the  puddles 

dodging  fallen  tree  limbs 

Shouting 

"Look!  No  hands!" 

Soaking 

Somewhat  sad  to 

see  Danny  leave  town. 

-Liz  Godwin 


Pilgrimage 

I  sit  between 

two  friends. 

our  sneering 

and  cynical 

grins 

differentiate  us 

from  those  who  believe; 

they  surround  us. 

We  poke 

and  point 

at  beehive  hairdos 

and  polyester  suits. 

Looking  forward 

there  is  a  large 

crown 

above  the  stage, 

Under  it  a  banner 

hangs. 

"Praise  the  Lord!" 

it  proclaims. 

The  lights  dim 

and  the  space 

beneath  the  banner 

awakens. 

Mulleted  muscle  men 

storm  the  stage, 

Folding  frying  pans 

just  as  I  would  fold 

a  newspaper. 

They  declare 

that  their  strength 

comes  from  a  divine  source. 

The  audience  gasps, 

While  we  snort, 

spewing  our  sarcasm 

as  grey-haired 

ladies 

stare  at  us, 

for  to  them, 

we  are  foreign. 
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The  muscle  men  exit 

and  the  announcer's 

voice 

booms  over  speakers 

the  name 

of  the  one 

we  made  this  pilgrimage 

in  honor. 

She  makes  her  way 

to  center-stage; 

I  gaze  upon  her 

in  awe 

as  she  perches 

herself 

on  a  wicker  chair 

that  forms  the  shape 

of  a  large  hand  held  fan. 

She  cries  rivers 

of  mascara, 

and  emanating 

from  her  head, 

a  supernova  of  purple  curls, 

that  spiral  all  round, 

as  she  pants 

and  wails 

her  way  through 

the  story 

of  the  greatest  miracle 

of  her  childhood: 

when  Jesus  Christ 

Himself 

brought  her  dead  parakeet 

back  into  this  world. 

and  we  begin 

to  laugh 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye 

I  see  a  security  guard 

stomping  towards 

our  seats. 

He  leads  us 

back  into  the  cold 

of  the  outside 

air. 

-David  Dorn 


My  Concerns  Are  More  Than  Rational 

-David  Dorn 


June  dried  her  hands  off  on  the 
dishrag  and  walked  into  the  living 
room.  Peter  sat  in  the  recliner  with 
the  latest  issue  of  Newsweek. 

"Peter,  honey,  we've  got  to  talk 
about  Billy."  She  walked  over  and  sat 
on  the  sofa  facing  him. 

Peter  sighed  and  stared  down  his 
nose  at  her  through  his  glasses. 
"Darling,  we've  been  over  this 
hundreds  of  times.  He's  fine.  He's 
loopy,  yes.  But  he's  fine." 

June  stared  at  Peter;  something 
about  him  had  changed  ever  since  he 
had  gotten  his  Master's  Degree.  He'd 
always  been  lovably  smug  but  now 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  just  being 
straight  out  arrogant. 

"I  know  you  think  he's  fine  but  I 
grew  up  with  him.  Something  is 
wrong  with  him."  She  stood  up  and 
walked  back  into  the  kitchen  and 
looked  out  at  the  garage  apartment 
in  back  where  Billy  lived.  There  was 
always  just  one  light  on.  It  was  her 
father's  old  reading  lamp.  Billy  had 
it  sitting  on  his  computer  desk  over 
the  keyboard. 

"Come  here,  Peter."  He  already 
had  walked  into  the  kitchen  and 
grabbed  her  by  the  waist. 

"Oh  Shit!  He  likes  to  sit  in  the 
dark,  let's  call  the  FBI  out  here  right 
away!"  Peter  looked  at  her.  "I  prom- 
ise you  he's  fine." 

"Stop  being  like  that."  June  sat 
down  at  the  kitchen  table.  She 
looked  at  Peter.  She  thought  about 


all  the  work  he  had  done  to  get  his 
master's  degree  in  European  History 
and  yet  he  still  worked  as  a  desk 
clerk  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  "Maybe 
something's  wrong  with  him  too." 

"Listen,  dear  I  am  truly  sorry 
about  this,  but  honestly,  you're 
getting  your  panties  in  a  wad  over 
nothing."  Peter  walked  back  into  the 
living  room  and  sat  down  on  the 
sofa.  "Come  back  in  here,  let's  put 
on  some  music  and  just  relax  for  a 
while.  It'll  make  you  feel  better." 

June  rolled  her  eyes.  "Okay."  She 
walked  back  into  the  living  room 
and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  next  to 
Peter. 

"Wanna  listen  to  our  song?  We 
haven't  listened  to  it  in  ages."  Peter 
asked. 

June  shot  an  archaic  smile  at  him. 
"Sure." 

Peter  got  up  and  put  Rubber  Soul 
in  the  disc  player  and  programmed  it 
to  play  "Norwegian  Wood." 

June  felt  bad,  she  remembered 
that  the  song  held  some  significance 
for  them  but  she  didn't  remember 
specifics. 

"Remember  the  night  we  met?" 
Peter  asked. 

June  nodded  slightly  at  him. 
'Yeah,"  she  said  barely  audible  and 
with  the  music  playing  he  only  saw 
her  lips  move. 

"Yeah,  I  remember  every  detail," 
he  said  sliding  his  hand  behind  her 
back  and  pulling  her  toward  him.  "I 
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remember  it  was  cold  and  we  sat 
around  your  old  apartment  drinking 
wine  and  talking  until  two  in  the 
morning  .  .  ." 

It  all  came  back  to  her.  They  were 
in  college  and  Peter  came  to  her  little 
apartment  on  Lime  Street.  The  two 
of  them  sat  on  her  rug  drinking 
wine  and  talking  about  everything 
from  politics  to  their  parents  until 
two  that  morning.  By  then  Peter  was 
drunk  and  he  went  outside  to  leave 
and  the  tire  on  his  car  was  flat.  He 
came  back  in  and  told  her  he 
couldn't  change  the  tire,  and  said  he 
would  sleep  in  the  bathtub. 

June  moved  closer  to  Peter  on  the 
sofa.  She  looked  at  him  and  they 
kissed. 

"I  really  like  your  new  hair 
color,"  Peter  said  twirling  it  between 
his  fingers.  "I  really  do." 

The  song  ended  and  Peter  pushed 
repeat  and  it  began  to  play  again. 
June  heard  something. 

"Oh  damn!  The  phone  .  .  ."  she 
said  scrambling  for  the  kitchen. 

"Heyjuney,  it's  Billy" 

"Billy  .  .  .  um  .  .  .  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"I  just  got  off  the  Beach  Boys  chat 
on  the  Net.  I  met  a  lot  of  new  e-mail 
pals  there." 

"Oh,  really?"  she  walked  through 
the  kitchen  door  and  pointed  to  the 
phone.  She  mouthed  to  Peter:  "It's 
Billy." 

"Billy  why  don't  you  come  on 
over?  You  and  Peter  and  I  can  all  go 
out  to  Denny's  and  get  coffee  and 


dessert  or  something." 

"How  about  if  I  just  come  over 
there  and  sit  with  you  two,  okay?" 

"All  right  come  on  over." 

"Give  me  about  ten  minutes,  I'm 
going  to  let  Bunny  eat." 

June  hung  up  the  phone  and 
unlocked  the  back  door.  She  stood  at 
the  door  waiting  to  see  him  walk  out 
of  the  apartment. 

"Damn!  Is  he  coming  over  here?" 
Peter  rattled  the  magazine. 

"Yes,  now  behave  yourself." 

"I  swear  .  .  .  you  shouldn't  do 
this.  He's  going  to  do  something 
minor  and  you  are  going  to  get 
yourself  worked  up  into  a  frenzy. 
There's  nothing  to  worry  about  at 
all,"  Peter  stood  up  and  walked  back 
into  their  bedroom  and  shut  the 
door. 

"Come  back  out  here.  You'll 
make  him  feel  bad." 

Peter  walked  back  out  into  the 
living  room  and  slumped  back  down 
into  the  chair.  "You  know  how  your 
father  got?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  That's  why  I  worry 
about  Billy." 

"Billy  is  nothing  like  your  fa- 
ther." 

"You  didn't  know  my  father  well 
and  you  refuse  to  get  to  know  Billy 
so  you  know  absolutely  nothing." 

Peter  picked  up  the  book  of 
crossword  puzzles  that  sat  on  the 
coffee  table.  He  picked  up  a  pencil 
and  opened  it. 

"Don't  work  a  crossword  puzzle 
while  Billy  is  here,  that's  rude." 

"Billy  smells  bad  and  he  takes 
that  damn  gerbil  everywhere  with 


him.  I  pay  good  money  to  keep 
rodents  out  and  he  brings  the  little 
bastard  in  here.  Now  that's  rude." 

"Billy  always  has  had  a  soft  spot 
for  animals."  June  folded  her  arms 
and  leaned  against  the  back  door. 

"See  there  he's  not  crazy  at  all." 

"You  told  me  yourself  that  Hitler 
was  good  with  animals  and  had  a  soft 
spot  for  them." 

"June,  I  am  sorry  but  Billy  is  not 
Adolf  Hitler.  He's  not  even  crazy. 
Naive  and  uneducated  yes,  but  crazy 

"Enough!"  June  shouted.  "He's 
walking  up  the  sidewalk." 

June  opened  the  door  and  Billy 
walked  in.  He  glanced  at  her  side- 
ways and  sat  down  at  the  kitchen 
table. 

"Hello"  he  said  out  of  breath.  She 
noticed  that  Peter  was  right;  he  did 
smell. 

"Hi,  do  you  want  some  coffee, 
some  tea,  something  to  eat?"  she 
asked. 

"No.  I  don't  consume  caffeine." 
Billy  said. 

Peter  walked  into  the  kitchen  and 
stared  at  Billy.  "Did  you  bring  Pussy 
or  whatever  his  name  is?" 

"Who  Bunny?"  Billy  asked 
pulling  the  gerbil  from  his  shirt 
pocket.  He  put  the  gerbil  up  to  his 
face  and  began  to  talk  baby  talk  to  it. 
"I  never  leave  my  Bunny  at  home 
alone." 

June  smiled  worriedly  at  Peter 
and  looked  at  Billy,  "Um  .  .  .  Billy, 
it's  nice  to  know  you  have  a  friend. 
Isn't  it  Peter?" 

"Yeah  sure  .  .  ."  Peter  laughed  and 


shrugged.  He  whispered  to  June, 
'You  may  be  right  about  Billy,"  and 
laughed  again. 

"Oh  Peter  there  are  some  articles 
I  got  off  the  Net  that  I'd  like  you  to 
read.  They're  about  German  history. 
I  know  that's  what  you're  interested 
in." 

"Listen,  Billy  that  stuff  you're 
getting  off  there  is  bullshit.  Pure 
bullshit." 

"And  what  you  learned  in  college 
is  bull .  .  .  hockey  too,"  Billy  said. 

"The  Holocaust  happened  and 
Hitler  was  one  evil  motherfucker. 
Believe  me  I  know  this." 

June  thought  about  this  conversa- 
tion between  Billy  and  Peter.  She 
knew  she  couldn't  change  Billy's 
mind.  "Billy,  Peter's  right.  I  am  a 
history  teacher,  I  should  know." 

"Okay,  well,  both  of  you  are 
brainwashed.  I  am  going  to  leave.  I 
told  this  one  guy  on  the  chat  that  I 
would  come  on  at  8:00  and  here  it  is 
7:55." 

"This  is  the  Beach  boys  chat?" 
June  asked. 

"Yeah  it  is." 

Billy  got  up  and  walked  out  of 
the  door  without  saying  good-bye. 

Peter  followed  June  back  into  the 
living  room.  June  sat  in  the  recliner 
where  Peter  usually  sat.  Peter 
lounged  on  the  floor. 

"Do  you  agree  with  me  now?" 

"June,  your  brother's  just  slightly 
off.  He  can't  communicate  with 
people;  that's  his  only  problem. 
That  and  he  has  only  a  ninth  grade 
education  and  has  sacked  groceries 
all  his  life  and  nothing  else." 
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"Peter,"  June  said  with  tremen- 
dous calm  in  her  voice,  "you're  the 
one  who  has  a  Master's  Degree  and 
yet  still  works  as  a  desk  clerk  at 
Holiday  Inn." 

"So  now  not  only  are  you  saying 
that  Billy  isn't  crazy,  but  that  I  am?" 

"No,  I  still  think  that  Billy's 
losing  it.  I  just  think  it's  sad  that  a 
man  who  completed  his  Master's 
Degree  before  he  was  24  and  hasn't 
tried  to  get  a  better  job  than  being  a 
desk  clerk  at  Holiday  Inn.  That's 
maybe  not  as  crazy  as  Billy  staying 
in  his  apartment  playing  on  the  Net 
all  the  time  reading  neo-Nazi  propa- 
ganda and  his  only  friend  is  a  gerbil. 
I  really  just  think  you  lack  ambi- 
tion." 

"Hell,  what  do  you  mean?"  Peter 
asked.  He  seemed  truly  perplexed. 

"Okay,  see  this  our  only  problem: 
you  don't  ever  know  what  I  mean." 

"Oh,  come  off  it.  We've  been 
living  together  four  years  now  and  I 
haven't  forgotten  an  anniversary,  a 
birthday,  any  of  that  shit." 

June  couldn't  believe  the  audac- 
ity. She  could  have  cared  less  about 
birthdays  and  anniversaries,  though 
Peter  was  good  with  that  stuff  she 
had  to  admit.  But  when  it  came  to 
real  issues  she  might  as  well  talk  to 
Billy. 

"How  long  did  it  take  for  me  to 
get  you  to  stop  smoking  weed?  What 
three  years?"  she  asked. 

"Look,  I  think  I  might  have  been 
addicted."  Peter  shifted  on  the  floor 
and  got  up  and  sat  on  the  sofa. 

"I  used  to  smoke  it  too  and  I  just 
up  and  quit;  most  people  I  know  did 


the  same  thing  but  you  kept  on.  I 
couldn't  talk  to  you.  It  was  like 
talking  to  Keith  Richards." 

"Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  like 
that.  It  was  a  political  statement .  .  ." 

"Whatever  .  .  .  the  point  is  the 
weed  or  your  politics  or  whatever 
the  hell  it  was  seemed  more  impor- 
tant to  you  than  I  did." 

June  turned  her  head  to  look  at 
the  pictures  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
They  showed  the  two  of  them  in 
Prague  the  summer  before  and  at 
Monticello  while  they  were  both  still 
in  school.  Then  there  was  the  picture 
of  them  in  the  cap  and  gown.  "Peter 
was  different  then." 

"Oh  and  what  about  the  time  I 
had  the  heart  palpitations?" 

"I  am  the  one  who  told  you  to  go 
see  a  doctor  about  that,"  Peter  leaned 
forward  as  he  said  this.  "Remember, 
I  could  feel  them  shaking  the  bed?" 

"But  that  was  the  end  of  it  all. 
After  you  got  me  to  go  to  the  doctor 
that  was  it;  the  end  of  your  concerns. 
Then  you  sat  on  your  ass  and  played 
on  the  Internet." 

June  thought  back  to  when  that 
all  went  on.  She  had  to  spend  a  night 
in  the  hospital  and  all  Peter  did  was 
send  her  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  He  sat 
at  home  and  played  around  on  the 
Internet,  telling  15  year  olds  suffer- 
ing from  acne  and  low  self  esteem 
that  he  was  Danny  van  Damme, 
Jean-Claude  van  Damme's  younger 
brother.  He  would  sit  for  hours  and 
tell  people  all  over  the  world  that  he 
was  jealous  of  his  older  brother's 
fame  and  that  he  had  spent  many 
years  trying  unsuccessfully  to  break 


into  showbiz,  but  all  he  could  do 
was  star  in  all-male  porno  movies. 

"Wait!  I've  got  it!"  she  said  leaping 
from  the  chair.  "  Let's  go  on  the 
Beach  Boys  chat  room  and  figure  out 
which  one  Billy  is  and  I'll  prove  to 
you  that  my  concerns  are  more  than 
rational." 

Peter  leapt  out  of  his  chair. 
"Okay,  but  don't  take  it  out  on  me 
when  I  am  proven  right."  He  walked 
slowly  down  the  hall  to  the  spare 
bedroom  where  they  kept  the  com- 
puter and  logged  on  to  the  Internet 
and  began  to  search  for  Beach  Boys 
chat  rooms. 

"There  shouldn't  be  that  many. 
No  one  gives  a  flying  fuck  about  the 
Beach  Boys  anymore,"  Peter  said. 

Peter  was  right;  there  was  only 
one.  "Surfin'  USA."  He  clicked  on 
the  icon.  They  were  there.  Peter 
typed  in  DANNY  VAN  DAMME. 

"Peter,  don't  type  in  all  caps. 
Billy  won't  talk  to  you.  All  these 
computer  people  take  that  as  yell- 
ing." 

"How  do  you  know?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  gotten  on  here  too,  you 
know.  But  I  was  civil."  June  remem- 
bered that  she  would  go  on  the 
Radiohead  chat  room.  After  all  she 
was  still  in  her  twenties.  She  kept  up 
with  what  the  teenagers  listened  to. 


9:35:23  DANNY  VAN  DAMME 
says:  "Fuck  you!  I  am  the 
Sperminator!" 

June  rolled  her  eyes.  "Get  serious 
Peter." 

"Okay,  I  am  sorry,  that's  what  I 


always  would  say  when  I  went  on 
here." 

"I  know,  but  we're  not  clowning 
around  tonight.  Ask  them  if  anyone 
else's  favorite  song  is  'In  My  Room'." 

9:37:47  DANNY  VAN  DAMME 
says:  "Anyone  else  here  love  'In  My 
Room'?" 

"No  one  is  talking  they're  all  in 
private  rooms  I  guess.  We'll  send 
them  private  messages." 

Peter  sent  everyone  a  private 
message  that  asked  people  to  respond 
if  their  favorite  song  was  "in  My 
Room".  They  got  one  response.  The 
chatter's  name  was  F.F. 

9:42:58  F.F.  says:  "I  love  it.  I  stay 
in  my  room  all  the  time  so  I  can 
relate.  Come  to  our  private  room  it's 
Pet  Sounds  #1 .  Type  that  up  top." 

Peter  followed  this  command  and 
typed  "Pet  Sounds  #1"  in  the  box  at 
the  top  of  the  screen.  When  he 
entered  the  private  chat  room  no  one 
was  in  there  but  F.F. 

9:43:37  DANNY  VAN  DAMME 
says:  "So,  F.F.,  where  are  you  from?" 

Peter  and  June  sat  in  silence 
staring  at  the  screen. 

9:44:13  F.F.  says:  "I  am  from 
outside  of  Memphis." 

June  gasped.  "That's  him,"  she 
said. 

"Wait  a  second  this  is  a  big  city 
we  live  in.  There  could  be  plenty  of 
people  from  Memphis  on  here." 

"Peter,  there  are  three  people  in 
this  whole  place.  It's  got  to  be  him." 
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9:44:50  DANNY  VAN  DAMME 
says:  "We  are  too.  What  part?" 

9:45:28  F.F.  says:  "West  Memphis, 
Arkansas.  Want  to  know  what  F.F. 
stands  for?" 

"My  God  Peter  that's  him,  he  is 
in  the  chat  room  talking  to  himself.  I 
mean  for  god  sakes  it  is  one  thing  to 
talk  to  yourself  aloud,  but  to  go  on 
the  computer  to  talk  to  yourself .  .  ." 

"We  don't  know  conclusively  that 
it  is  him,"  Peter  said. 

9:46:07  F.F.  says:  "Even  though 
you  don't  seem  to  care,  F.F.  stands 
for  Fiihrer  Furor.  You  know  the 
Fiihrer,  Adolf  Hitler?" 

"Okay  I  know  what  to  do  now." 
Peter  leaned  over  the  keyboard  as  if 
he  were  a  master  pianist  about  to 
play  a  Chopin  mazurka. 

9:46:59  DANNY  VAN  DAMME 
says:  "Yes  I  know  that.  I  have  a 
Master's  Degree  in  European  His- 
tory." 

June  was  worried  now.  "  Peter, 
you've  ruined  it  now.  He's  going  to 
know  it's  you." 

Peter  looked  at  her.  "No  he 
won't,  thousands  of  people  have 
Master's  Degrees  in  European  His- 
tory." 

9:47:37  F.F.  says:  "My  older 
sister's  live-in  boyfriend  has  a 
Master's  Degree  in  European  His- 
tory. He  believes  all  that  Holocaust 
stuff.  He  thinks  Hitler  was  evil.  Can 
you  hold  on  a  minute?  My  little 
Bunny  is  running  away  from  me." 


June  reached  over  and  turned  off 
the  computer.  "Now  do  you  believe 
me?  I  hope  to  hell  you  do." 

"Okay,  okay,  I  believe  you.  Now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this?"  Peter  stood  up,  flailing  his 
arms. 

June  looked  perplexed.  She  didn't 
really  have  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Institutionalizing  her  father 
had  ripped  her  heart  out.  It  killed  a 
part  of  her.  "  I  guess  I'll  have  to  take 
care  of  him  somehow,  get  him 
therapy  or  put  him  on  some  sort  of 
medication." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  throw  him 
in  the  loony  bin  ..."  Peter  walked 
out  of  the  room.  He  poked  his  head 
back  in,  "...  but  that's  just  my 
opinion." 

June  sat  at  the  computer  desk  for 
a  minute.  Something  about  Peter 
sickened  her.  She  could  hear  him 
turn  on  the  TV.  There  was  one  thing 
she  had  to  tell  him. 

She  walked  down  the  hall  into  the 
living  room.  "Peter,  I  want  to  sleep 
alone  tonight." 

"Okay,  I'll  sleep  in  the  bathtub." 

"Just  like  on  our  first  date?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  I  guess  so." 

He  walked  towards  the  bathroom 
and  she  saw  him  take  off  his  house 
shoes.  Peter  lowered  himself  into  the 
bathtub.  June  walked  to  the  bedroom 
and  put  on  her  nightgown. 

She  dialed  Billy's  number  and  to 
her  surprise  the  phone  rang.  He 
answered. 
She  asked  him  if  he  needed  anything. 


"No,  I  am  all  right.  I  will  talk  to  you  later.  I  am  about  to  put  Bunny  in  his 
cage  for  the  night." 

June  placed  the  phone  back  on  the  receiver.  She  felt  a  sense  of  peace.  Billy 
was  crazy  but  he  was  harmless.  Peter  had  been  right  on  one  count.  Billy  was 
nothing  like  her  father.  He  may  have  been  out  of  his  tree  a  bit  but  he 
wouldn't  hurt  anyone.  That  was  more  than  she  could  say  for  Peter. 

June  was  just  about  to  doze  off  when  she  heard  a  metallic  clang  coming 
from  outside  the  house.  She  looked  out  the  window.  Peter  had  a  large  duffel 
bag  in  his  hands  and  Billy  was  changing  the  tire  on  Peter's  car. 
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